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STEEL AND TERRA-COTTA BUILDINGS IN CHICAGO, 
AND SOME DEDUCTIONS. 


I URING the period included between the years 1889 and the pres- 
ent one of grace, local architectural history has been marked on 
several occasions, increasing in frequency during the latter part of the 
period, by the erection of office buildings exhibiting in their external 
construction a new departure in the exclusive use of terra-cotta as the 
protective material, a material which complements in the highest 
way with fireproofing qualities, great flexibility and capability of 
beauty, the strength and economy of steel, the use of which, with its 
own peculiar system of construction, has rendered these Ossa-on- 
Pelion buildings possible. Steel, mighty and sufficient to a certain 
point, needs to be used in connection with some other material which 
can supply its deficiencies; and stone and brick work, hitherto 
used for this purpose, being rigidly governed and limited by their own 
laws of material and construction, are consequently intractable to a 
degree which renders unsuccessful any attempt to express through 
their medium the totally different ideas and principles which dominate 
the steel skeleton system. + 
Possessing all the weathering and protective qualities of stone 
and brick, and also the pliability in which they are so lacking, the 
advent of terra-cotta (though new only in this connection) is therefore 
of the greatest importance, its use in combination with steel creating 
an entity which promises that a full development of its artistic pos- 
sibilities will at last permit steel construction to have an architectural 
expression of its own. We may, therefore, hope,—and certain signs 
which may be observed by those who look warrant one in doing so,— 
that the customary mask of distorted masonry forms, belonging to 
other styles of building, behind which the steel construction of the day 
is obliged to rear its head, will disappear in favor of this more flexible 
covering which, adaptive and pliable to a degree that brick and stone 
are far from being, will assume forms determined by and identified 
with the constructional principles of the steel it envelops, clinging 
round the column and the beam as the flesh covers the bone, and 
conferring like it that appearance of individuality by which men are 
recognized,— forms which, springing directly from the fundamental 
principles of a new construction, may prove from this relation the 
factors of a new architectural era, just as the forms of that entire 
system of expression known as Gothic architecture may be traced back 
to a single principle of stone construction, —the Vault and the But- 
tress. 
New architectural forms are the result of new ideas, new artistic 
reasoning, and new material. Terra-cotta and steel, representative as 
they are of modern ideas, and disposed as they will be in accordance 


with the artistic reasoning now beginning to formulate in recognition of 


the true nature of this co-operative material, have possibilities within 
themselves of an individual expression as great as that possessed in 
any other age by any other material ; and to the styles represented by 
the brickwork of Babylon and Holland, the stonework of ancient 
Greece and mediaval Europe, we may soon add the steel construction 


of the New World. To t 
perfec tion which the const: 
tained in the 

postponem« nt 

construction seemi 

That is, however, not 
mighty and powerful 

its only exterior indi 
disregard which its stren; 


laws which should govern other 


The lack, so far, has 
the qualities in which steel, i 
identify itself with steel forms 

These two causes, 

1. The limitation of steel 

2. The intractabilit 
ply those deficiencies, 
may be assumed as the 
tecture (as at present 
also why such possibilities 
a material which ha 
The promise, therefore, whi 
seems to give is a fair one; not from 
for a new architecture, but from the 
that is arc hitecture, a condition 
ism of most of the late 
methods of construction, — 
for the way in which the laws, 
architecture beautiful, are disregarded 
structural forms of this method to a set of 
and artistically opposed to its fundamental 
‘* masonry ” may here be considered as a ge 
cotta, the use of which, up to the present 
of a substitute for stone. 

The controversy as to the proper « 
has been much debated, profusely illustrated 
putes, accompanied by scornful shrugs, witt 
acterized by a half-appreciation of the truth, 
as to which of the many older styles of 
legitimate mask for a new one, which, naked but unashame 
sprung into full existence, has had to temporarily drape 
virile limbs with the garments of his ancestors, all of 
of classic, Gothic, or nondescript pattern, have | 
become stretched and distorted in the attempt to cover 
bulk. The history of recent building shows the gradual sub 
steel columns and beams for all interior walls and partitions, and their 


subsequent usurpation of the duties performed first by the exterior 


wall, and second by the masonry piers into which this system grad 
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m entirely vo of their peculiar spirit or of the ideas they once 


expre ssed 


s Che advent of any material, therefore, whose use in conjunction 


é with steel shall admit of buildings with forms true to construction, and 

es of expressive of the ideas and emotions of the present age, is one that can 
only regarded as of the greatest importance. 

1 cet Messrs. Burnham & Root in 1889, in the two facades of the 

to Rand-McNally Building, inaugurated locally the extensive use which 

ind terra-cotta as a protective covering has since attained. \mply 

rl tested as far as weathering properties are concerned in the dozen o1 

S more important buildings which have followed the example set in 


the Rand-McNally, terra-cotta 

stands to-day a valuable and 
| highly appreciated material, but 
one whose greatest property has 
yet to be made use of. The 
development so far has been 
entirely in the direction of 
its more decorative properties 
of color and ornamental surface, 
and the wonderful capabilities 
of the material in these regards 
have been abundantly proven. 
Limited somewhat in variety of 
texture, this defic iency has been 
filled by abundant use of deco- 


rated surface. Textures vary, in 


ar 


themselves and in the effect of 





strength produced, from the 


g 
rough, coarsely hewn stone, 


} 


which, with its vigorous crystal- 


lizations, seems capable of re- 
sisting great pressure, to the 
finely tooled surfaces in which 
this appearance has_ been 
smoothed away with an apparent 
loss of strength. The result of 
decorating large surfaces being 
to confer an appearance Of artl- 
ficial texture, the effects of rock- 
faced and fine axed stonework, 
and all the intermediary stages, 
have been paralleled in terra- 
cotta by the application of orna- 
ment: modelled decoration of 
bold and vigorous design, with 
large and deeply cut interspaces 
being akin to the quarry-faced 


surface on stone, and having, 





like it, anappearance of strength, 


while a surface covered with 


FIELD BUILDING, CHICAGO ornament of fine and minute de- 
BURNHAM, ARCHIT! tail reproduces more nearly the 
effect of a finely tooled stone. 

it is This quality of easily recording decorative impress has been taken 

use advantage of to a great degree, and perhaps has been largely responsible 

the for the little development of the still more valuable property possessed 

ture by terra-cotta of expressing, by reason of its great ductility, the 
inds o¢ true nature of the substructure it shields. Two recent buildings, 
inder the Marshall Field Building, D. H. Burnham, architect, and the 
ssible Columbus Building, for which W. W. Boyington is responsible, employ 
the terra-cotta of the most ornate character. The Field Building, a 
thei1 store and office building nine stories high, and covering a quarter 
laws of of a block, has the first three stories of granite and the next three 
on of most elaborately modelled terra-cotta, the decoration empha- 

hiev sizing the character and function of each block, and giving an effect of 
orms interesting wall surface that is most grateful. The two stories above 


ire of brick and terra-cotta, while the top story, and the cornice, with 
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which it is to a certain degree incorporated, are again of terra-cotta of 


entirely decorative surface. The first three stories are in the 
Field & co. the next three being 


workrooms, etc., in connection with their business ; 


use as 
store and tea room of Messrs. 
while the remain- 
der are offices. These divisions are clearly expressed exteriorly, the 
fenestration being admirable, especially in the re-enforcement of the 
angles of the fourth, fifth, and sixth stories; the elaborate surface 
decoration, mainly classic and Renaissance in motive, serving also to 
emphasize this expression of function, and though covering a large por- 
tion of the building never absorbing or hiding, but rather accentuating 
the mass. The entire effect is one of great dignity and scholarliness, 
of cellular function clearly ex- 

pressed and material rightly 
used. 


The 
characterize the Columbus Build- 


vertical lines which 
ing give it an entirely different 
expression to the one of repose 
which the Field Building derives 
from its many emphasized _hori- 
zontal joints and divisions, and 
these two buildings may be taken 
as typical of their two different 
The 
walls of the Field Building con- 


systems of construction. 
stitute a self-supporting masonry 
shell which also carries its pro- 
portion of the floor loads and 
owes none of its rigidity to steel. 
These conditions insure com- 
pliance with all laws of masonry 
construction, and we are con- 
sequently not shocked by any 
of the vagaries which a hidden 
steel support has enabled some 
architects to play with archi- 
tectural forms. 

The 


on the other hand, has no ex- 


Columbus Building, 
> 


terior wall in a masonry sense 
at all, the construction consisting 


of a 


beams 


number of columns and 


covered with a fire- 
proofing coating of terra-cotta 
of modelled and plain surfaces, 
—a construction which owes 
allegiance only to the principles 
of steel. In spite of this, 
however, the protective material 
has been disposed in masonry 
forms, subverted wherever 
necessary to the exigencies of 
the real construction. This 
tendency 
steel to determine the forms of 


the terra-cotta, if carried to its legitimate conclusion, might have 
resulted in a truthful expression of a steel building, but for the insistence 
on an ultimate expression of masonry construction that now character- 
izes it, meagre and unconvincing to eyes educated by association with 
the proper proportions of true masonry construction. 

The designer had in this case an opportunity which he neglected, 
—a fault to be found in nearly all the buildings. 

Here was a steel building, complete in itself, except for certain 
elemental protection which its nature demanded, such protection 
being admirably rendered by terra-cotta, a material ductile to the 
greatest degree. 
in manipulating 


What, then, would be the natural artistic reasoning 
Why, surely this: a build- 
ing having been built of a certain material, which is sufficient as far as 


such covering? Here is 
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picturesque sky lines have 
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hy 
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disposed masses, which, inconseque ntial and having no <¢ 
with the rest of the building, are piled in confusion abo 
attempt to please a vaguely wondering ey¢ 

The chief sensuous impre ssion left by the building is Oo 
pendicular lines bound together at the sixth, twelfth, and th 
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carry, it should be possible to express this fact convincingly, and thus 


convey a satisfactory sensuous expression The material that performs 


is tremendous work is steel, and, again, steel superimposed on steel. 


n terra-cotta we now have a material which can make this construc- 


tion as evident in the finished building as it is when the columns and 
ims stand naked of all other material. The clay, properly moulded 
on the columns and assuming their constructive forms, would create 


+ 


a satisfactory artistic expression of their mathematically sufficient 


] 


capabilities One can, however, forget this fault in gazing at the top, 


where, after an uninterrupted spring from the second story, the towe1 
h arches a ] 


ers are terminated wit 


ee 
U 


1e sixteenth, and the openings 


of the seventeeeth become an arcade surrounded with a wide band of 














surfa ( iment, s r to that which effectively decorates the 
lc ye g¢, absolutely rectangular cornice 
\ fact that strikes one in regarding the buil g is that from the 
sto! columns to the cupola of the tower there is 1 ta single 
] | 1 i - . ‘ 
lor that 1s not encios eitner y Straight iines or stl tigh lines and 
S his s city of outlines ndoubtedly aids in empha- 
g ettectiveness due to the simple massing, and helps to confer 
tl Iding its characteristic air of magnificent self-poise and 
rel ! decorat } Phis itter < ult IS througnout ver 
div } ry eftectivel Set \ slight fault both of composi 
¢ + } ] ] 
i é ssion is to found in tl ilasters, which are placed 
( ¢ t eve vindow ot the tower These not onlv destro 
C ght d gree tl } ot expression whi« me 7 ng 
S ( i fte trusion on the attention) t in their seeming 
S t entire lint nvey an impression total variance 
+ + ‘ + +} ] ‘ } } ; 4} y 
{ e Stralg nts ¢ the ia r, Which indicate that som Sup- 
ot sibie is the means of their retention in position. 
' ' } 
I erra tta througho own in color, set with red mortar 
the ks of various heights being arranged as are quoins and 
g S masonry 
The S xchange Building the same architects, is one of 
+ } + nti ] 
1 S os nas een ( n town, ant DE ig entirely 
terra-coltla, ¢ nal oks with I rest to see if the 
t vard t <pression of steel construction which the sheer 
\ + 4 } 4 ; } 
‘ ‘ ( ss m wgura has atta da any further 
( One looks in vain, however; the building has the rec- 
: 1 
o sin ot outh SO ( rac ris of this firm, an Stoa 
1 degree clearly expressive of the cellular function; but there is 
t 1 of cons tion except where t isself-evident that some 
t M4 t arent means must have bee e! over The 
g S oO e y stores, the second and th n the left of 
1 1 ° } 1 } +} 
entral the stock exchange ull, two stories high, and on the 
right | banking concerns. The next nine stories are offices, 
{ portion there is absolute lity of expression; the disincli 
t1o ) I if itel n big buile ngs to endow window openings with 
charact has culminated here in an absolute denial to ree ognize 
cca : 
the except as mere openings framed simply and similarly; bays be 
g depended upon to give relief to what might otherwise seem like 
icant Stal £ 
: N: 1? 13 a aa 
( € ul modeling on this ullding 1S reated in a much 
n vay than is the Schiller work; and Mr. Sullivan states his 
ef that this material, which will record the impress of a thumb, has 


still further capabilities of refinement in this direction looking forward 


to the time when even the plain terra-cotta blocks shall be hand- 


Ihe desire to use the decoration so that its entire absence 


vould not affect the mass of the building is everywhere the guiding 
( ; disposition 

The ildings designed by Messrs. Adler & Sullivan always inspire 
nterest icco | the ideas they express, — the recognition of the 
OSS ities of sssiveness which these office buildings contain 





in their mere mass, their logical subdivision, the simplicity of out- 
ne so consistently emphasized throughout the buildings by the use 
of nothing but the simplest forms and the subordination of everything 


to a simple unity of effect; but at the same time one would like to 


record, with all courteous recognition of the necessity of other opinions, 


that, though the ideas represented are truthful and logical, they are 
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only half the truth, and that the buildings of this firm suffer not from 
what is in them, but from what has been omitted. 


The office portion of the stock exchange, for instance, certainly 


satisfies that reasoning which insists that similar function be expressed 
by similar forms, but the repression of all character in the windows 
leaves unsatisfied that part of us which cries for beauty, and though 


one would welcome the same idea expressed through beautiful 


forms, one shrinks from giving any recognition to the rather barren 


means of attaining the same end now employed. The history of 


windows is the history of civilization, and from the time when as mere 
openings they were but incidents in the wall space, to the period when 


the mastery of the laws of poise and counterpoise permitted those 


} iL 


magnificent combinations of painted glass and stone tracery tl 


1roug 


which the stained sunlight fell in glory of hue on the 


Christian 
worshipper, they, until the time when Renaissance rules bound and 
straightened them into non-expressive symmetry, expressed in their form 
their construction and the nature and importance of the cells to whicl 
they admitted light. In the Stock Exchange building these beautiful 


traditions receive no recognition whatever, the character of the 





ings being purely arbitrary, expressive of neither constructior 


‘ 
anything else, bad in proportion, and utterly lacking in interest 


beauty, and indicative only of a desire to suppress and deny then 


“s i 
This, it must be admitted, is not the best way to extract the inherent 
good of anything. The Champlain Building, by Messrs. Holabir« 
Roche, is another exampl of this return to rimitive 
carried to a greater extent. 
Recent terra-cotta architecture would therefore seem 


from satisfying those canons which demand in art creations truthf 


expression, unity, and, at the same time, variety; and in man ld 


ings the bare steel skeleton is infinitely preferable 


to the 
appearance conferred by the protective material. The reason for this, 
I think, lies in the clinging to old forms which are not adapted to thei 
present position, to the ill-assorted alliance between an elder an 


younger method of building, in which the forms of one become a met 


distortion consequent upon the attempt to make them express « 
tions with which they have no sympathetic connection; and to ar 
attitude of misunderstanding which exists between architects and their 


materials. 

Architectural forms are the result of constructive methods, 
the methods are determined by material and artistic reasonin 
Changes of ideas, changes of material, have resulted in new met! 
and new forms through the history of architecture until the pres: 
day, when the new forms of which new materials and new method 
are capable lie undeveloped, while all energies are bent to reap tl 
merely commercial benefits which accrue from the use of steel. It 
may safely be asserted that the main association of idea in connect 
with steel construction is entirely that of its commercial advantages 
over other materials, under present conditions, to the exclusion of 
every thought of what beauty of form and expression it is capable 
In true architecture two great things are always to be found: - 

I. Proper thought, care, and regard for all necessities of con 
struction and the nature of material. 

II. The analysis of motive and the proper expression of th 
idea with the material used. 

The first part of this sve gua non receives attention as far as 
mere stability of construction is concerned, but the construction in 
steel buildings is always considered as a separate thing apart from the 
ultimate expression that the building is to assume. The structure as 


consisting 


a whole is usually divided into three parts: the exterior 
of such forms generally confined to those in use during some particu- 
lar era, as the architect may be pleased to select: the interior also 
calling for discreet selection of the same sort; and the construction 
sandwiched between the two, a thing apart from both. 

The remedy lies ready to our hands. When shall we learn to 
use it? 

G. TWOSE. 

Jan. 6, 1894. 
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ne pleasant to walk down the Boulevard des Italiens to the Madeleine, 
t the ind for a few minutes to gaze at a church which certainly presents one 
France, ery grand idea, — that of space clothed in very gorgeous dress. One 
in Englishma vays feels a certain sympathy for a church in which so many people 
ure er praying, and | have never yet been into this church without 
‘ { eing able to count them by scores. The last time I was in Paris | 
remember being struck by seeing for the first time a peripteral build- 
Ss ng made really useful. The walls within the columns were hung with 
! S draperies, and a long procession coming out marched round the 
of ps, circuit of the church between the columns and the walls, and in again 
| it the west door The effect was, as may be imagined, very striking. 
ta the From the Madeleine we found our way to the new. church of S. 
t Ide, a large cruciform church, and the last erected in Paris in 
og I G style Its design is intended to be of early character, but 
g reality is quite late in its effect: nor do | know when I have seen 
g ch less successful than the, two western steeples rising but 
é \ t distance above the nave roof, and looking mean and weak to a 
9 in the church is not badly arranged, there is just such a 
S ght easily be pro erl ised, anda large Space for congre- 
How \ i hurches, in this t at least, somewhat 
de in our large cities in Engl 
Cher re a great many windows filled with stained glass 
e, by Mons. Marischal. His windows are illustra- 
s of t which men are very slow to receive and act upon: viz 
yg a transparent ! terial, one whose transparency 
se of its use, we have no right to shade it with 
S is to destroy its brilliancy These windows were 
S a necessary consequence, were heavy and 
tfect, besides which most unpleasant mixtures of 
g v, I , and of ruby and blue very glaring and very 
| carving of the capitals is, as is usually the case in recent for- 
uy 8, 2 I d from natural t es ot foliage, and is fairly well 
g of rather elaborate sculptures of the ‘* Stations 
ing none of the severity of ancient examples 
| WV 5 1 ve t is ] ool ot st ulptors risé a le really to >» itisfy the 
rt t times? I confess | espair more on this point 
the | is yet seen no fair attempt made to re 
or work upon the principles of the best medieval 
f our modern sculptors is nearly all foreign 
t always involves the assumption that they are 
representing the proceedings of the Greeks or Romans, and not of the 
| o| 5 t sin OsS le. therefore. that such a school can be healthy, 
¢, or s ssful. We lack men who will give us (clothed with 
LS ] tomical correctness as they like, so that they do not leave 
: t es id academical) representations of subjects from English 
st tional life, illustrations of the Scriptures which we still 
faith we still profess, conceived in something of the 
t yet really dramatic and romantic spirit which marks 
st s ture of the Middle Ages. The strange thing is that, with 
ks il ne vhich few living men could rival, they absolutely 
refuse to study them at all, and I believe if we were to summon all 
x of minent sé tors to a conclave and put them to the question, not 
ges one in four of them would confess to having ever been to Chartres or 
9 Bourges, and four out of five would assert that it would have done 
\ selves them no good if they had. If they would give us anything at all com- 
rable to the great works of the best Greeks, the case would be alto- 
nber of gether different, but to be served with a réchauffé of the antique when 
t ntry one is crying out for something suitable to the present, is cause enough 
x other ar for the apathy of the English public about sculptors’ work. We ask 
( nglish history or Bible story, and are treated to nymphs combing 
f eir hair; and for figures of our Lord and St. Peter, and get nothing 
‘ { t Musidoras and Clyties. No sculptor would lose much by the 
on, and study of the best mediaeval examples of drapery, and there are among 
tectural in- the Gothic statues which deck the doors and porches of the churches | 
have named, some of the most admirable description, such as warrant 
ulways any one, who is at all troubled with feeling for his art, in using strong 
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language about those who neglect them. In Italy we shall find the one’s body in a railway carriage, 
same careful shutting of men’s eyes to what is good, simply because that we took, and he need not des] 
it belongs to the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. Orvieto is left on is certainly the best possible recipe for ( 
one side in order to spend time over work not possessed of a tithe of carriage, and | belie at when we g 
the beauty of that on its cathedral facade; and, indeed, just as the eight the next morning, we were very 
French examples, they appear only too often never even to have been ever, that I did feel a twinge of hori 
so much as heard of! which we were anxious to reach Basel ¢ 
The study of ancient sculpture in England is not quite so easy, —too long to wait, but long Q 
because our old buildings are not so rich in it as are the French; buy There seemed, however, t ternative, a I 
if one is told —as one is too often —that the art of sculpture in the comforting ourselves as best w ight wit ( 
Middle Ages was unknown or rude in comparison with its state now, dry brea the sole edibles 
one may fairly refer to some of the modern attempts at its imitation The railway from Sti ¢ 
for a proof that this was not the case, as, ¢. g., to the recumbent effig iron-ways generally art here 
of Archbishop Howley at Canterbury, or to another, of some more extent of the rney, al 
humble individual, in the south transept of Chichester Cathedral: a before one has ¢ 
glance only at which, and a comparison with some of the noble med lightful 
izval effigies lying in all the stateliness of their repose by their sides, The railway 1 
will at once show any one that it is not merely necessary to put an few mil of Strasburg 
effigy upon its back with its hands in prayer in order to vie with the district Che outlines 
effigies of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The position is varied; and, as 
something, but not all, and requires very much more skill in its treat ofte1 rowned wit ! 
ment than of late years we have had to bestow. larg | s-looking Vg 
From S. Clothilde we went first to the pleasant gardens of the neighbors for a 
Luxembourg, — gardens which always make one envious for London, A few architect 
and thence to Notre Dame. Here I always feel no slight pride in the oute (which I trav 
success which its architect has achieved. Six hundred years have lace, thoug 
passed over Paris, one effort after another has been made, vast sums At Schlestadt ther 
of money have been spent, and still this great work stands supreme church, w 
and separated by a vast distance from all competition, and greatest nearly s ,W 
beyond comparison of all Parisian buildings, not only in its general as an early spi n 
scheme, but equally in the admirable design and execution of eve turret O sit 
detail. There is much to be seen and learnt here in every way. The ind sé 
west doors are superb. The planning and construction are very fine, castles remind « 
and the series of sculptures behind the stalls full of interest and wel] the Rhit B 
worthy of study. wh 
From Notre Dame one goes, of course, to the Sainte Chapelle Another ¢ h in (¢ ¢ 
When this journey was undertaken, everything about this chef-@'wuvs turret g 
was gradually growing to perfection: the fleche was being put up on 
the roof, the painting on the walls was nearly finished, and the altar lw ! itisfa 
was in progress. Since then it has escaped, as it were, by a special 
Providence (and why not?) from the incendiary fire which destroyed 
almost the whole of the surrounding Palais de Justice, still rises st 9 
uninjured among the ruins. Of all the chapels of the same kind it is fort 
certainly the most beautiful, and whether one names our own St. an 
Stephen’s, or thinks of others, such as the Chapel at S. Germer ani vindow, 
the other at Riom, the Paris Chapel is certainly by far the finest each ( Phe 
being, in truth, a real work of inspired genius. eight ¢ 
Altogether, I cannot help thinking that the effect upon the mind mnily ¢ 
of what one sees in Paris is very unsatisfactory; the revival of Chris ostwit R y 
tian art seems, as it were, to be only skin-deep; there seems to be no 1 southwestern steeple, s 
enthusiasm for it. What is done is done in the same way as other the towe1 \ltogetl g 
public works, as the business of the state, not by the will of the peopl seyond this 
The scaffolding, which has just been removed from the avenue lead into the distar 
ing from the Tuileries to the Barriere de lEtoile, after having as- ind wood, 1 vi yecasiona 
sisted at the fete of Napoleon, was an illustration sufficiently apt of mainly for t line of its « 
the work which seems to engage too many of the artists of Paris of Mulhaus is ssed. t t 
Parisian fete composers and decorators really appear to be the archi ind o 
tects of the day, and of course this fact must militate very much against f the slow it which the St ( 
real art in every branch, as its tendency is to make people accustomed ilways arrange to carry their seng 
to temporary exhibitions, the shortcomings of which are pardoned Chose who know the Hotel of the ‘1 
on the score of their temporary character; and so the artist is lowered derstand h orateful’ 
in his tone by assisting in the production of works which are not in ts steps, that the Za Q to f 
tended -— as all great works ought to be intended — to last for ages reshing enough at any t 
A day in Paris is generally a long and tiring one — and so we travellers just arrived fro ’ | 
found it; but, nevertheless, we pushed on without delay, and, leaving id spit ( 
our hotel before the ¢ad/e-d’hdte was much more than half over, we opening into balconies which absolute] 
drove to the station of the Strasburg Railway, and in a few minutes ous Rhine, flowing strong and fo 
we were en route. If any one doubts the possibility of really resting current, make it about the pleasantest root 
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PUBLISHERS’ STATEMENT 





No person, 


firm, or corporation, interested dire 
production or sale of building materials of any sort, has any 


editorial or proprietary, with this publication 


ITH this issue THE BRICKBUILDER enters upon the third y« 

of its existence, with the brightest of futures ahead. Witl 
material in the way of both text and illustrations in hand 
sure its being one of the most valuable papers in a purely arch 
tectural way, it will, during the year work up special departments 
connected with the materials it represents, that will make it in 
‘There 


valuable as a trade journal. will be a steady growth in 


size from number to number as new features are worked up, and 
we can promise by next December a publication at least thre 
times the size of the December, 1893, issue. 

We recognize fully that the 


WDASIS 


only legitimate or su 
periodical is a large paid circulation, and the surest way to gain 
this is to give subscribers full value for their money. 
From number to number our advertising patronage is in 


creasing, and we recommend our readers to examine this part of 
the paper as regularly as they do the text and illustrations. In 
no publication can they find more full and complete information 
concerning bricks, terra-cotta, fire-proofing, cements, mort 
colors, etc., than in the advertising columns of THE BrickBuILi! 
In the line of manufacturing processes, machinery, dryers, kilns 
and brickyard supplies they will find a constantly increasing fund 
of information of a practical and up-to-date nature. We « 
especial attention to this, as it is through its advertising columns 


that a special publication like THE BrickruILDER is often of great 


est service to its readers. 


ANUFACTURERS of brick 
market without a good stock of a// shapes they catalogue 


ornamental who enter the 
and facilities for replenishing their stock as quickly as a brick can 


possibly be made and burned, can hardly hope, even with every 


f 


thing else satisfactory, to hold the patronage of architect How 
often we see a building hung up for two or three bricks, which 
It will not do take an 


order, as we have definite knowiedge has been done, relying 


are being made ! for a manufacturer to 


upon the substitution, when the time came, of some other shape 
for the specified one, which was not in stock and which it would 
trouble to make. Architects do not 


be a specify ornamental 
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DER. 


bricks by catalogue numbers, with any I I { 
have those bricks and none others used, ar vt 
maker is the surest way to prevent them from agai ecit 
bricks. This does not ipply to all makers, t the act that 
does \] ply to som Ss sufficient reason tor com! 


7 is also worth while to say a word in criticism of 1 

ot some manutacturers, f bull-he d indepen 
architectural profession. An instance not lon ss 
attention where the manufacturer remarked t 

for architects ; that he made them use | rick, } ! 


to the client and throug I 
bricks upon t rchitect | 
view, but investigation fre ntly 
goods which the architect n 
Imost universal opiniot 
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to make it represent stone, and above all crudely dressed stone. 
We are more inclined to criticise this special phase of the Frey 
Sheckler Company’s new enterprise on account of the high posi- 
tion these machinery makers hold, and the danger that a bad 
idea, such as we consider the “ rock-face ” design to be, will be 
imitated by smaller manufacturers, as well as the good ideas that 


emanate from their factory. 


O' k February number will have so much space taken up by 

papers read at the National Brickmakers’ Association at 
Chicago this month, and the report of the annual convention of 
the National Association of Builders held in Boston, Feb. 13 
to 16, that the first instalment of our translation of Choisy’s 
‘L’Art de Batir chez les Romains”’ will have to be held over until 
the March number. The February number will contain eleva 
tions and details of the Volta Bureau at Washington, by Peabody 
& Stearns, and the Eureka Club at Rochester, by Nolan, Nolan 


Ww Stern, 


_ coming eighth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders, to be held in Boston, Feb. 13 to 10 
inclusive, promises to be one of the most successful in the history 
if the Association. The Boston Exchange, which is one of the 
very strongest in the country, is making every endeavor to render 
the convention not only profitable to the Association, but very 
pleasant to the visitors. Ample headquarters have been secured 
it Parker’s, which connects by several lines of cars with the con- 
vention hall in Mechanics’ Building. Among the important fea- 
tures will be Mayor Matthews’ address of welcome on ‘Tuesday 
morning ; the discussion on Wednesday morning of reports from 
filial bodies, with the object of securing suggestions which will 
lead to improvements in the administration of exchanges and the 
more effective carrying out of the recommendations of the National 
\ssociation ; the address Wednesday afternoon by Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, on “The Relations of Employer and Workman,” 
followed by discussion ; the consideration of the Uniform Contract 
on Friday morning ; and the election of officers Friday afternoon. 
lhursday will be an intermission to allow of committee work, 
ind excursions of members to places of interest. A reception 
ind smoker will be tendered visitors on the evening of the clos 
ing day. All details as to entertainment committees, reduced 
rates of transportation, etc., have been looked after, and without 
something unforeseen happens the business of the convention 
will pass off without a hitch. Those visitors who wish to have 
special headquarters while here are cordially invited to make 
use of the facilities at our office at 85 Water Street, where they 
can have stenographer’s service, and the prompt and safe han 


dling of their mail. 


YEOPLE who know least about a matter of public interest rush 
the quickest into print concerning it. lwo subjects have 
brought out more than the customary number of senseless letters 
to the Boston papers. They are the proposed ‘lremont Street 
subway and the new Music Hall. ‘To the majority of Boston 
architects, the out and out appointment of Messrs. McKim, Mead 
& White is vastly more satisfactory than a competition would be ; 
and it is safe to say that this appointment is endorsed by every 
architect who could be seriously considered in connection with 


the matter. But now come correspondents by the dozen who 





























THE 





RESIDENCE OF MR. HENRY COCHRAN, PHII 


SEE PLATES I, 2, AND 3, AND 


assume that the question of proper lighting will not be considered, 
and take the columns of the Zranscript or Herald to advise the 
architects in this particular, or it may be that the acoustic prop 
erties necessary to a music hall must be explained by laymen, or 
no provision is to be made for properly ventilating the building. 
hese letters are intensely tiresome to all but a certain class who 
seem to be possessed with the idea that architects do nothing 
but impracticable work. 

Now comes a croaker who sees an immence boom in the 
undertaking business due to the deaths from pneumonia the subway 
will cause. He evidently has not read a word of the full de- 
scriptions the promoters of the subway have published, in every 
one of which special emphasis was placed upon the fact that this 
subway was not to be a cold, gloomy, cavernous tunnel, but a 
carefully and attractively built underground arcade, the whole 
success of which depends upon its being a relief from the scorch 
ing sun in summer, and from the cold of winter. The ideal of 
the subway projectors is a brilliant arcaded promenade opening 
into the basements of stores, on one side. 

The lining of this arcade would be glazed or enamelled 
terra-cotta. The street above could be built over it on the 
present fire-proofing principle of steel girders and flat terra-cotta 


arches with an asphalt or brick pavement. ‘The only objection 
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Tw residence of Mr. Henry Cochran, in Philadelphia, of 
which we publish a photograph on the preceding page and 

three elevations on plates 1, 2, and 3, was designed by Mr. Wil 
n Eyre, Jr. The building is built of mottled brick and terra 


furnished by the Perth Amboy ‘Terra-Cotta Company. 


lhe roofing tile is a, dull glazed red, furnished by the Lindemann 
Company of Baltimore. Jacob Myers, 13th and Locust Streets, 

ladelphia, was the builder, and Samuel Moore, 1220 Filbert 
Street, took the bricklaying contract. ‘The first floor plan is 


M“ ]}. C. N. Guibert of New York, manufacturer of the 
swinging | 


ging hose rack, writing with reference to the fireproof 


ng department of 


our paper, says 


‘Personaliy, my idea is that 


ling may be 


no matter how fireproof the 


, in the majority of cases the contents are of an 


mmable nature, and that no building, even in the line of 


te residences, should be without interior water pipe and 
se service. I do not go so far as to say that the Swinging 
Hose Rack must be used in that connection, but I do claim that 
when e is used it should be in a condition to be put immedi 
ind that the Swinging Hose Rack is the best 
urpose in the market to-day.” 

ip [ forget that THE BricKBUILDER Orrice is moved into 
t Cushing Building, 8s Water Street. Our postofthce 

box ns same 3282 
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FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


A department devoted t> methods of erecting and equipping buildings to prevent loss trom. fire 








OUR FIRE LOSS. Chis does away 


WHAT IT MEANS AND HOW TO REDUCE IIT 





I URING the financial depression in this country that has marked In othe ' 
this year, and created distress in many quarters from the suspension materials Cal 
of important enterprises, including numerous manufactories, all sorts Facilities ¢ 
of reasons have been given for this unfortunate state of affairs. The rooms 
silver bill received its full share of anathemas as its repeal was delayed dwelling 
from month to month, and the settlement of that question was r readily ay 
garded as the source of inspiration which should shake off the lethargy un rs, W 
that seemed to have possessed the business interests of the countr corn 
The repeal was effected, but the happy results so confidently expected D 
have not been realized. A new difficulty stands in the way The SVC 
everlasting tariff question now arises to interest statesmen, to amust eated to 
loqua¢ ious politic ians, and to plague the pe ople. Ca ivantag 
There is reason enough to lament the existence of these causes of a 
stagnation in business, and that the best minds in the country should sheets 
arouse to a deep study of the laws of political economy and of the en broug 
whole question, ‘* What shall be done to bring our great country, wit] gu 
all its magnificent possibilities, to a permanent condition of pros 
perity?” Ke that Of 
In the midst of all the discussions of this question by the press 
and public speakers, almost no suggestion has been made that thx not 
fearful fire waste of the past few years has had anything to do wit 
the financial depression. When we consider what this fire loss has noo! 
amounted to in the last decade, we may well raise the question whethe1 lf S 
the public attention should not be emphatically called to the destru S 
tions of millions of property during each year, as a drain yn it serve t sts 
resources which, of itself, would in a series of years create a financial 55 1 
panic. ( 
Gradually the annual fire loss of the country has increased fro1 
$100,000,000 to an estimated $160, ,00o for this year Ne 
other people on the face of the earth, it would seem, would re g 
fact with indifference. No other people could bear the drain on their 
resources. _— ] 
It is not to be assumed that the people of the United States are 
careless in their habits beyond those of all other countries It is true 
they are open to severe criticism in that matter, but the construction ( st 
of buildings that have been erected during the past twenty-five years 
has been of so inflammable a character, that the loss to which we ict i A 
have referred has followed as a natural consequence. Jur 3, 1885 
This fearful waste of property will continue until, under building 
laws passed by our cities and towns, the further erection of fire traps ss] 
(so called) is pre vented. ( heapness of construction has entered into 
the calculation of contractors and of those who have furnished th¢ se, f 
means for constructing buildings, until, considering the prosperity of 
our country, a shameful state of affairs exists in this particular. chet 
The principles of fireproof construction are well understood, and Y 
nothing but false ideas of ec onomy have prevented their being adopte d 
in the past. of g 
The particularly weak point in buildings has consisted in the con 
cealed spaces existing between floors and in partitions, not only in of 
manufacturing establishments, but in commercial buiidings, and, worst “S$ 
of all, in dwelling-houses. The production of any material that can be u 
used for partitions and walls, giving proper ventilating spaces, and at in width, and twe 
moderate cost as compared with that of sheathing or lath and _ plaster, Bur s 
will be of immense importance in lessening the spread of fires. Building Inspectors, | Eng 
The advantages of mill construction (so called) in manufacturing Fire Mars 0 
and in mercantile buildings are already appreciated, and, in many of t sides y y 


our leading cities, buildings are being erected containing that feature. 
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I gress and egress daily, there is not the necessity for so 
ins stairways 
In all possible cases these Tower escapes should be in daily use 
entrance and exit rder that the user may become familiar 
ts protection, and thereby realize the fact that when once he 
ch i¢ + 
( Normal S« a model building 
cate t t northwest ¢ ner ol Spring Garden and Thirteenth 
has three Tower Fire Escapes: two of these are used daily 
é é t 
During t last six months there have been erected in Philadel 
i lower Fire Escapes, and in every instance these are 
itir satist n 


\\ i tr) to state that the simplicity of construction, an 
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u ntage of ese Towel e Escapes over a other 
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| t I cheap ct struction of fire escapes tor help- 
nt ged a enfeebiec e SICK, the Ins ( 
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r. et i » loud! e condemnet 
‘ ‘ t} ] + 
é ¢ ( ivta S ant wlocausts i irge 
‘ f S thorit S to provide l practi r 
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i ( gy ce - e new tel s | ce 
y t rea s S it Is est t take » ¢ ces whe 
S t € i 
TH lraveller Building on State Street, Bost ; 
it ering fireproof! structure \ I vill 
S the Carte! Bi Nang vhich is st eing 
[ 5 s ed streets, and is of small area, being 
y ] wout iif as long is the Carter Buil ng 
I s ( I vill the secone S¢ I Bost t ( 
( v4 tf le g 


as da ess devotes columns to methods of extinguishing fires, 
t ickgua ¢ of each other by fire marshals and chiets, 

‘ stult Would it not be a good dea to devote some space 
tant question of building to prevent the spread of 

re Phat is the foundation, and if well attended to it will only bea 


stion of time when the extinguishing of fires will be a small matter 
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“HYDRAULICPRESS. BRICK C0. ST: LOUIS} 
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LAKGEST MANUF ACTURERS IN THE UNITED S STATES OF 
FINE FRONT AND MOLDED DERICK INCLUDING 

BUFF, GREY BROWN, RED, GRANITE & MOTTLED 


— a aici iit os ieee i ..PRE<c RB — ODD FELLOWS BUILDING 
FOR PRICES & INFORMATION ADDRESS HYDRAULIC*PRESS BRICK © ST.LOUIS. MO 












Copley Square Ho: otel, 





BOSTON. 
RED PRESSED BRICK 


LAID IN 


CLINTON HEMATITE RED. 





MR. FRED. POPE, 





BOSTON 


ARCHITECT AND BUILDER 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM 


“A Little Tak on Metaltic Paints and Mort 


Write for this Book. Mailed Free on Apy 
Publisher 


THE CLINTON METALLIC PAINT CO., OF CLINTON, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of High-Grade Mortar Colors and Metallic Paints. 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: FISKE. HOMES & CO 
164 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - - - - * i - - BOSTON. 





Send for the New Catalogue 
of 


The Central Pressed Brick Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Perth Amboy ‘Terra-Cotta Co. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Manufacturers Architectural Terra-Cotta 
Special Color Front Bricks 


New York Ofhce, 160 Broadway. 
| Philadelphia Office, 1044 Drexel Building. 
Boston Agents, Waldo Bros., 88 Water St. 
Boston Fire-Brick Works, Boston ‘Terra-Cotta Co., 


KISKE, HOMES & CO., Managers. 
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Architectural “Verra-Cotta. 
Specialties in Building Bricks in all Colors known to 


Clay-W orking. 


Architectural Faience Constructive and Decorative, for 


Exterior and Interior. 
GLAZES AND ENAMELS BY WILLIAM H. GRUEBY. 
Othce, 164 Devonshire St., Boston. 


New York Ofthce, Charities Building, 289 4th Ave. 
Philadelphia Office, Builders’ Exchange. 


Factories: 394 Federal St., and K St., cor. 1st St., South Boston. 





